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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Le mouvement ide'aliste et la reaction contre la science positive. 
Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1896. — pp. lxviii, 
348. 

" After having gone through a period in which, according to the 
phrase of Auguste Comte, the intelligence was in insurrection against 
the heart, we are entering upon another in which the heart is in insur- 
rection against the intelligence." Such are the words with which 
M. Fouille'e opens his contribution to the Library of Contempo- 
rary Philosophy. The anarchy, intellectual and moral, which seems 
to be described in these words is, he contends, merely apparent. 
Beneath the appearance of anarchy he thinks it possible to trace the 
order of a definite progress, and this end his new work is intended 
to subserve. It is limited to the philosophic movement which is 
seeking an idealistic interpretation of the universe ; but he promises 
a companion study of the movement towards a construction of philos- 
ophy from the standpoint of positivism {Introduction, p. xxix). 

One word on the plan of the book. M. Fouillee begins with a 
lengthy introduction (68 pages) on the idealistic movement in France 
and the reaction against science. This is the only part of the work 
that can be called historical in the proper sense of the term ; and 
even this is far from being exclusively or even mainly historical. 
The body of the work, on the other hand, though containing a great 
deal of information in regard to the idealistic movement, does not 
communicate the information in an historical form : at least the his- 
tory of the idealistic movement is made entirely subservient to the 
critical and even controversial spirit in which the author approaches 
the doctrines of which he gives an account. To many, undoubtedly, 
perhaps to most, of his readers this plan of treatment may be disap- 
pointing. A work with such a title as that adopted by M. Fouille'e 
will probably in general create the expectation that it is designed to 
trace the historical evolution of the movement to which it is devoted, 
with all critical or controversial matter subordinated to the elucida- 
tion of the history. Still such a criticism is essentially subjective. 
It does not necessarily represent the critic's own ideal of what may 
be regarded as absolutely the best method of treatment for the work 
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criticised. It is more likely to express merely the critic's own intel- 
lectual craving, and that perhaps a craving of a temporary nature. 
The competent literary workman is in general the best judge of the 
form in which his materials may most fitly be given to the world in 
order to accomplish his aim. The remark, therefore, in regard to 
M. Fouille'e's plan is to be taken, not as a complaint, but rather 
merely as a description of his work, such as his critic may fairly be 
expected to give. 

Even if the plan of this work were open to complaint, there can be 
little or none against its execution. M. Fouillee not only gives an 
admirable exposition of the doctrines he reviews, but displays an 
equally admirable skill in his critical analysis of their purport. His 
whole style, it is sufficient to say, exhibits that lucidity of thought 
and expression which forms, for foreigners at least, the peculiar 
charm of the best French writers, and the want of which is a chronic 
complaint of English readers against much of the philosophical liter- 
ature of Germany. 

M. Fouillee divides his work into four Books, devoted severally to 
(1) the limits of science and the Unknowable, (2) the idealism of 
knowledge, (3) the idealism of existence, and (4) the indeterminist 
philosophy of contingence. The first of these follows, through four 
chapters, the various concepts which may be formed of the Unknow- 
able, and the various theories of its nature. In the first chapter the 
Unknowable is considered as 'thing in itself,' that is to say, as 
imposing an objective limit upon science. Then, in a second chap- 
ter, the subjective limit of science is discussed; in other words, the 
Unknowable is traced as a factor in the conscious subject. In this 
connection, M. Fouille'e enters into a critique of the psychological 
school, of which he takes James and Miinsterberg as representatives, 
who " take for granted that consciousness is purely and simply a 
bundle of presentations." In opposition to them, he holds that emo- 
tion (pleasure and pain) and will (desire and volition) " are incapable 
of being reduced to presentations of objects that come and go before 
the mirror of consciousness" (p. 18). Here, it appears to me, the 
critic shows a tendency to treat the current classifications of psychol- 
ogy not as merely useful or necessary abstractions of science, but as 
if they were real and independent varieties of mental activity. He 
hardly, therefore, meets the view which represents those classifica- 
tions as being merely the different phases which the life of the mind 
exhibits to scientific reflection, and finds accordingly an element of 
cognition, of emotion, and of volition in every conscious state. 
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This discussion of a psychological theory may be taken as illus- 
trative of the thoroughness with which the author works out his 
theme, even in minute details. Into these details the critic cannot, 
of course, be expected to follow his author ; nor is it desirable that 
any criticism should lead attention away from the main drift of a 
work to what are mere incidents of the discussion. We shall there- 
fore rather seek to grasp the general aim of M. Fouillee's work, and 
to estimate the success with which he has accomplished that aim. 

We have seen that the author starts with a recognition of an ap- 
parent conflict between the claims of the understanding, as formu- 
lated in science, and the claims of the heart, as embodied in the ob- 
jects of moral endeavor and aspiration. This conflict, we have also 
seen, he regards as merely apparent ; and he hopes to find a recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting claims. He contends that philosophy is 
far from being merely a perpetual discussion of antagonistic systems 
of thought. He insists that even systems so opposed as idealism 
and positivism move towards the same end; for the '-objective syn- 
thesis," which was sought by the latter, and the " subjective synthe- 
sis," which the former seeks, become united in an universal synthesis 
(pp. ix, x). Apparently, also, he believes that this universal synthe- 
sis is to be found only when philosophy ceases to be a speculative 
activity for the private satisfaction of the individual thinker, and 
aims at an object which expands human endeavor to the widest ideal 
of social morality, and intensifies it with the fervor of religious inspi- 
ration. "The school," he says finely, "of which Victor Cousin was 
the chief representative, considered philosophy always as a sort of 
individualistic effort by which a small number of select intelligences 
raise themselves, on their own account, to the broad daylight of 
reflection, while leaving the mass of men in the twilight of ' sym- 
bols.' It may be questioned whether this conception of philosophy 
is truly the highest; in our opinion it is neither sufficiently social, 
nor, for that, even sufficiently religious, — it is not merely the alliance, 
we believe, but the unity, of philosophy and religion which the 
society of the future ought to propose as its ideal " (p. xiii). 

In working out this noble conception of the task of philosophy, 
M. Fouillee rejects any theory of the universe which would find in it 
an object that is ultimately incomprehensible; he rejects with spe- 
cial decisiveness that curiously self-contradictory concept of the Un- 
knowable which for some third of a century or more has afforded 
an illogical satisfaction to English and American Agnostics (pp. 39, 
40). He does, indeed, at the Same time follow, with a keen and 
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patient analysis, the various attempts that have been made, espe- 
cially in France, by M. Paul Janet and others, to retain a place in 
science for the concept of final causes (Book III). But if I under- 
stand the resumk with which he closes this long analysis (pp. 146, 
147), he leaves open the teleological interpretation as one of the pos- 
sible methods of explaining the unity of thought and being which 
reason ultimately demands. 

Though this concession may appear to be somewhat hesitating 
and reserved, M. Fouillee seems to shut his readers up to the teleo- 
logical idea as the only philosophical construction of the universe. 
He sees, more clearly than many who obtrude the Relativity of 
Knowledge as the very keystone of their philosophical systems, that 
knowledge implies not merely the reciprocal relation of objects with 
one another, but also the relation of them all with the intelligent sub- 
ject. He holds, therefore, that the universal relation of all objects 
to the subject can never be subordinated to any particular relations, 
such as those of quantity or causality, which one object may be con- 
strued as holding to another. Accordingly he refuses to admit that 
any activity of the conscious subject, whether in knowing or willing, 
is capable of being explained as an effect, by referring to the known 
or willed object as cause of the conscious activity. I have, in fact, 
noted two passages (pp. 50, 275) in which this interpretation of 
consciousness is rejected, as being characteristic specimens of the 
author's best style of lucid reasoning and statement. The point of 
view from which such passages are written receives additional eluci- 
dation from the contention, that the particular aspects in which the 
special sciences deal with phenomena are illusory abstractions, which 
it is the function of philosophy to correct by reestablishing the con- 
crete in its entirety (p. 41). 

With the decided idealism of such teaching, one might expect a 
consistently idealistic construction both of intellectual and of moral 
life. But in regard to neither is this expectation fulfilled. On the 
contrary, the author's whole critique of idealism has largely the ap- 
pearance of a polemic. In his second Book, on the idealistic theories 
of knowledge, he overlooks what is implied in his own idealistic con- 
tentions. The whole polemic of this book fails to face the fact 
that, by the author's own teaching, knowledge must be construed as 
an evolution of self-conscious intelligence, and that whatever self- 
conscious intelligence necessarily implies must form an a priori con- 
dition of the very possibility of knowledge. 

A similar criticism applies to the elaborate polemic of the fourth 
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Book against liberty. Here liberty is identified with the contingent, 
and that again with something which, being out of all determinate 
relation to everything else, is inexplicable, unknowable. This seems 
merely a vaguer fiction of abstract thought than the old libertas 
indifferentiae, which has surely been abandoned long ago by all intel- 
ligent defenders of moral freedom. The doctrine of freedom is a 
protest against the theory that a volition can be completely explained, 
like any event in external nature, by the category of causality. That, 
however, is a theory which, as we have seen, M. Fouillee himself 
explicitly rejects. In fact, he seems to have left for himself no alter- 
native but the position of the philosophical libertarian, that the essen- 
tial explanation of a volition is to be found, not in the category of 
causation, but in that of self-conscious, purposive intelligence. 

It may seem ungracious to refer in conclusion to one or two points 
in M. Fouillee's language. He speaks (p. xii) of the Kantian anti- 
nomy between "la raison pure" and "la raison pratique." He 
knows, of course, as the context proves, that Kant opposes practical, 
not to pure, but to speculative, reason. It is unfortunate, however, 
that his language should even appear to countenance a mistake, that 
is sometimes made, of opposing pure and practical reason. Again, 
it is worth inquiring whether " amoralisme " is a coinage current 
among good French writers. Surely such an unpleasant hybrid is 
not an indispensable addition to the nomenclature of philosophy. 
Let me add that the paucity, if not the triviality, of these linguistic 
criticisms may be taken as an indication of the general faultlessness 
of M. Fouillee's language. j Clark MurraY- 

History of PJiilosophy. By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strassburg. Authorized translation by Frank 
Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. xi, 630. 

To the histories of philosophy by Erdmann, by Windelband, and 
by Falckenberg, recently rendered into English, is now added the 
manual by Professor Weber. No apology is needed for presenting 
to the American public this additional history of philosophy, as it is 
quite different in scope from the other histories named, and sup- 
plies a want long felt. There has long been needed a modern 
substitute for Schwegler's manual — a book for undergraduate stu- 
dents and the general reader, covering the whole field of European 
philosophy, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, at once brief in compass, 



